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were often appointed solely by him. The smaller churches, even when they
had the character of the later parish churches, were considered to be, with
all their appurtenances, the property of the founders and their heirs,' who,
as a result, were accustomed to appoint and dismiss the ecclesiastical in-
cumbents of these churches entirely on their responsibility without any
consultation of the bishop, and to treat them as their own nominees. The
influence of the bishop on the administration of the Church was thus only
very slight, and the action of the papal Curia upon ecclesiastical affairs in
Bohemia was even slighter.

If the relationship of the Bohemian Church of that time with Rome
was of only theoretical importance, its connexion with the secular world
around it was all the more intimate. The priests were, as a rule, married,
and neither in public administration nor in judicial matters was there
any distinction between clerical and lay persons. From the point of
view of nationality indeed, a considerable part of the clergy, especially
of the monks, was distinguished from its surroundings; in particular there
were among them certainly very many Germans. But there was also a
large and influential Bohemian section. Not only were the two outstanding
champions of ecclesiastical freedom, St Adalbert, Bishop of Prague (who
met with a martyr's death as a missionary to the heathen Prussians in
997), and Henry Zdik, Bishop of Olomouc (06. 1151), of Bohemian
nationality, but the writers of the most important Bohemian legends
and chronicles of that time (though it is true that they were written in
Latin) were also Bohemian. We need only mention here, as the most
outstanding of them, Cosmas, dean of Prague (ob. 11&5), whose Chronica
Bohemorum is among the best works of medieval historiography.

Although the missionary St Adalbert, the Bishop of Prague, had
striven to win greater independence for the Church in Bohemia, and
although the papal Curia, during the great investiture struggle, made an
attempt to reform the administration of the Church in Bohemia in the
spirit of the Gregorian ideal, it was not until about the middle of the
twelfth century that, by a papal legate sent to Bohemia in 1143, the
Churches rule as to celibacy of the clergy was, at least in certain cases,
enforced. From that time the scheme of a reformation of the Bohemian
Church was never dropped. King Vladislav I (II) himself was in favour of
it, as well as the distinguished Bishop of Olomouc, Henry Zdik; yet re-
form made little headway. Celibacy of the clergy did not become the rule
until the thirteenth century, and up to the end of the twelfth century
the relations of the parish churches and their owners were hardly at all
modified. Thus it came about that, in the second half of the twelfth
century, the chief ecclesiastical establishments of Bohemia, especially
the bishoprics of Prague and Olomouc, sought to obtain an exceptional
position for their estates by means of a privilege of immunity from the
Bohemian rulers. The peasantry settled on these estates were in this
way freed from public services and taxes, and from the jurisdiction of the
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